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}upon without feeling their inferiority. I speak of 


‘into our village as a student at law, and it was then 


| unworthy of the precious offering. She loved as only 


| and in affection, solemnly promised to love and cherish 
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Written for the Bouquet. 


THE INNOCENT VICTIM. | 


‘The deep trust with which a maiden casts 
Her all of earth—perehance her all of heaven, 
Jnto a mortal hand—the confidence : 
With which she turns in every thought to him, 
Her more than brother, and her next to God, 
Hath never yet been meted out in words, 
Or weighed with language.’— 





HERE was not, in the pleasant village of S ; 
among its bright train of happy maidens, one whose 
person Was more beautiful, whose laugh was more 
joyous, whose acquaintance and friendship was more 
courted, than Sarah Vaughan’s. And why might it 
not be so? She was one of those high-soul’d beings 
isis now and then rise and float around us for a 
moment, and then sink forever. Her thoughts and 
feelings were full of affection and friendship, and her 
mind—one that could read nought but beauty and 
poetry in all around—though its possessor seemed un- 
conscious of it, was such an one as few could look 


her now as she appeared on her wedding day, and 


though the dews of five successive summers, have || 


moistened her cold tomb-stone, yet that look, that 
laugh, that beauteous being, are still fresh in my mem- 
ory, and at times, are before me—a pleasant vision 
which I could wish might last forever. 

Edward Woodworth, was the accepted, and might 
have been, even to this day, the beloved of Sarah 
Vaughan. He was my friend, and at that time I felt 
»roud to acknowledge him as such. Of his early 
history, I knew nothing—thought nothing. He came 


that I became acquainted with him. Of a warm and 
ardent temperament, whoever shared his friendship 
might hope for its endless continuance. In his per- 
son he possessed much manly beauty, and though to 
a stranger’s eye, he might appear somewhat haughty 
and reserved, yet on acquaintance, his manners were 
gentlemanly and affable. Such was Edward Wood- 
worth, and to him had the love of Sarah Vaughan 
been given, in the full and engrossing confidence of 
an early and an only attachment. And no one who 
on that day looked upon them as I did, thought him 


woman can love, nor did she think that he who had 
so often promised ever to cherish and protect her, 
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| life, and weeks went and came, and still found them |/of the house,—it was but a moment, and I accepted 


jin the full enjoyment of the felicity which attends | 


Edward had commenced the practice of | 
his profession, and with the most flattering prospects | 
of success. Possessed of a brilliant imagination, and 
uncommon eloquence, he was fast rising to eminence, | 
as an able lawyer and a powerful advocate at the bar. 
Many, doubtless, who read this, have listened with ad- 
miration to his eloquent. pleadings in behalf of injured 
innocence or persecuted virtue, and many there are, 
who can never forget his splendid talents, though they 
may wish to forget their possessor. 

Soon after their marriage, business called me away 
| from my native home, and deprived me of the pleasure 
| of witnessing their connubial bliss. To see Sarah 
happy with the man she loved, was a pleasure I had 
desired, and that desire was now gratified. 








You may 
inquire why her welfare was of such moment to me ! 
I answer, I had loved her—not with the ardent and 
glowing fondness of a suitor, but with the pure and 
not less strong attachment of a brother. Not but 
| that I could have solicited her heart and hand, but be- 
| fore my acquaintance with her commenced, the first 
was in the possession of another—of one whom I 
considered worthy of both. ‘Would that you were 
| as happily situated as we are,’ exclaimed both of them 
in the same breath, as each held one of my hands, on 
the evening previous to my departure. 
* * * * * * 
Three years elapsed ere my return. It was ona 
delightful afternoon in May, that the distant hills of 
my native land again greeted my vision. All nature 
| was clad in flowers, and the thickly blossomed trees 
| 
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| |, the cold and unfriendly invitation. 
| that state in which mutual love is felt, and fondly | 


| cherished. 


NUMBER 2 


How were my 
| eyes permitted to look upon the picture which there 
| presented itself! Sarah Vaughan !—I would still 
| call her by that name—she whom I had known only 
| as the joyous and light hearted girl, or the beautiful 
,and happy bride, was seated by the same window, 
where I had found her on the evening previous to my 
| departure. 


But—how changed! Ina cradle by her 
| side, there reposed a little cherub, about two years old, 
| quite unconscious of the scene of distress around him; 
| While in her arms, an infant, apparently about three 
|months old, was mingling its feeble cries with the un- 
| utterable orief, only audible in the sobs and str uning 
tears, of its young mother. And what was the cause 
Where was he who should have 
been where I last saw him—by her side, to speak con- 
solation to her afflicted spirit? I looked hurriedly 
around the room, till my eye fell upon him, seated in 
a corner, in moody and sullen silence. 


of her anguish? 


I was sy ech. 
less, but I could look upon him, and his eye quailed 
before my glance, as the stealthy midnight prowler 
would shrink from the urfaltering gaze of innocence. 
I could read his features, conyulsed and dis{i rured as 
they were by the fell passions which are excited into 
action by the power of that demon to whese dominion 
he had surrendered himself, but I feared him not. At 
length I broke silence. 


*‘ Edward’— 





He started hastily from his chair, and approaching 
me, with a look anda tone I may never forget, roushly 
and indistinctly, yet with a fearful and earnest enun- 


ciation, spake-—* Why come you here at this unseason- 
able hour ? 





seemed to shed a sweeter fragrance, and the spring 
| birds sent forth a more joyous song, as I rapidly drew 
| nearer the home where so many of my youthful and 
| happy hours had passed. About sunset, I found my- 
| self passing through the well remembered streets. 
| 

| and as I passed, my eyes were turned toward it, in 
| expectation of seeing the nod and the smile of re- 
| cognition and welcome. Edward sat in the door-way, 
| in a large arm-chair, apparently wrapt in a deep and 
| dreamless slumber. ‘The interior was in complete 
| confusion—chairs turned over—books and _ papers 
| scattered over the floor—every thing in the most un- 


| wonted disorder. These circumstances, unexpected 
} 


as they were, I had not time to account for, ere I had 





would one day prove the bane of her existence. 

As the hoary headed minister concluded the repe- 
tition of the marriage yow, which indissolubly linked 
their destinies, Edward turned hastily and clasped his 
beauteous bride to his heart. ‘ Mine forever!’ burst 
from his lips, ‘and may heaven grant that our love 
may ever be as it is at this moment!’ His head 
dropped for an instant as if he, were ashamed of hav- 
ing permitted his tongue so freely to express his feel- 
ings, 

Imay never forget that moment, when two youthful 
and happy beings, congenial in sentiment, in feeling, 


each other, till death released them from the golden 
bond. But, alas! how soon are these holy vows for- 


gotten by those who, of all others, should remember 


them. 


alighted from the stage, and was locked in the em- 
brace of my joyful parents. 
We naturally, on returning home, after a long ab- 
sence, first visit the friends that are dearest. 
| having spent an hour there, and partaken of a hasty 
supper, I wes at the house of my best friend, and had 
laid my hand upon the latch, intending to give them 
‘What! 


an agreeable surprise. 


is uncontrollable, the anguish which knows no relief, 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| fell upon my ear. I hesitated. 
| 


Near the centre of the town, was Edward’s office, | 


After |) 


Sarah in tears?’ 
I involuntarily exclaimed, as a half stifled, but deep 
drawn sob—one that seemed to speak the grief which 


A thousand confused 
thoughts passed through my mind, and my heart | fondly imagined that the 


[ will not be thus disturbed, even though 
| it were my father that so unceremoniously visited me. 
| Begone !’ 


| beg 
He sunk back into his chair, and it was not long, 
ere his better feclings vented themselves in a flood of 


| 
}| tears. 


it My blood had chilled at this cold and unfeeling 
| treatment, as I thought on the fallaciousness of cart lily 
friendship; but I now felt the renewed glow of that 
almost brotherly love which I had once cherished for 
H the lost—the fallen—the degraded Edward 

|| worth. 

| 
| 


| Edward,’ saidI, ‘to you I have come 


W vod- 


| » 2s a true 


|| friend or an affectionate brother, should. Lave y 
|| forgotten the days of our early friendship, that y 


{| 
|, thus treat me. 


ou 
Ql 


a 


But I will not leave you, without 


vi ap- 
| pealing to those elevated feelings which I know that 
|| you have once possessed, which cannot yet be cuite 
\ extinguished.’ ; , 

1 But I could not, if time and limits would permit, 
|| repeat all that I said to him. It is sufficient for my 
| 


present purpose, to say that his pride, his forme: 
\Srerangites in society, the feelings of his friends, his 
| duty as a citizen—a father—a christian, as the hus- 
| ° 

| band of her who was then present, to whom he had 
{ 7 . . ~ ace ad 

| given the most solemn assurances of endless love and 
|| protection, were all mentioned or appealed to in lan- 
»|| guage which the occasion inspired, in words which 
| might have softened a heart of adamant. And I then 


appeal was not made in vain. 


| throbbed with a new and painful agitation. It was | ‘My friend,’ said he, as I left him ata late hour, 


not long, however, ere I determined that the mystery | his eyes streaming with what I then deemed tears of 
should be solved, and accordingly knocked at the door. | contrition, ‘my shame will not allow me to express 








A week passed, and found them happily settled in 











A hoarse, and to me, unknown voice, roughly uttered || how deeply your keen reproaches and your touching 
i—¢Come in!’ For a moment, I doubted the identity |! appeals have penetrated. Though I have for a time 
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After the evening, the events of which I have just 


forgotten my duty to her whom I should have cher- | 
recorded, there had been a visible reformation in 


ished, God grant me strength hereafter, to keep my 
Woodworth, but it was not long ere he relapsed into 


vows more faithfully than I have ever yet done ; and 
may I never more enjoy that confiding love which has || his former habits, and became a shameless and feel- 
During this time, Sarah’s spirits had 


been so bountifully bestowed upon me, if I ever again | ingless tippler. 
touch the deadly cup of inebriety !’ || revived, as the promised joy of again seeing him as 
The stars seemed to put on a more sparkling radi- | he had once been, seemed to be almost within her 
ance, as the vdW was uttered, as if they were heaven’s || reach. Alas! this too soon proved but ‘ Hope’s de- 
|lusive dream,’ and from that moment, her decline was | 


witnesses of its fervid earnestness. 
In the morning, 1 enquired of my parents, concern- | rapid, as its end was certain. Consumption had laid | 


ing my once esteemed friend, and from them, I heard } its chilling hand upon her heart, and although it did 
a full and heart rending relation. not freeze the fountain of pure and beautiful affections 


About a year pre- | 
vious, at a festival, he for the first time had been seen || which flowed from that heart, yet the bosom which 
: ms . . . ° 
ina state of intoxication, and from that time his pro- | 

| 
| 


now enshrined it was soon to be frozen in the 
gress in this descending road, had been rapid. Re- | colder grasp of the destroyer. She only desired, and 
peatedly had he been carried home to his family, |, 





| to the last she believed that she should, see the time, 
when unable to go himself. But I need not enlarge || when her children would again know a father’s love, 


upon this disgusting picture. IT enquired of my mother || —when she might see her own death pillow, wet 
how Sarah had borne all this. ‘Ah!’ she replied, | with the tears of her returning and repentant hus- 


‘her eentle nature has suak beneath her sorrows, and | band. 
ere long, she will find rest in the quiet grave.’ i It was toward the close of September, on one of 
So much had my thoughts been occupied by other ! those quiet and serene evenings when Nature’s har- 
objects, during my visit on the preceding evening, that || monies are awakened to a low and melancholy chord, 
Thad not particularly observed her appearance. The | and all the bright creations of summer, seem sinking 
coming afternoon I resolved to pass with her. It || into Winter’s deep and dreamless slumber, that I 
came, and with a sorrowful heart, I proceeded to the | found her seated alone at the window of her room. 
house, once the cheerful and happy home of innocence | Her dim eye was steadfastly fixed on the west, as she | 
The rose bushes and flowers in the gar- || watched the clouds which were soaring up into the | 
| boundless arch, their edges brightly gilded by the rays 
image ler whose friendly hand had once cherished ! of the setting sun. ‘Oh! that my free’d spirit might 
them. I entered the house, and its mistress with a |! now join you, in your glorious flight to heaven !’ she 
faint simile bade me welcome. I could not refrain |' exclaimed. I entered and seated myself at the op- 





and peace. 
den, seemed to droop and langish, as if they would 


from expressing my grief’ in tears, as I gazed on the rf posite window. 

broken hearted being before me. ‘I have seen the | ‘And could you now leave us, Sarah,’ said I, ‘and 
infant sinkine down, like a stricken flower, to the | float away with those bright clouds, upon the ocean | 
grave—the strong man fiercely breathing out his soul || of eternity ?” 
upon the field of battle—the miserable convict stand-|; «| could,’ she replied, and as she spake, a strange | 





From the New York American, 
‘OFFERINGS,’ 
BY A BACHELOR OF FORTY-FIVE. 
‘Henceforth let no man woman wed! ’—Shakespeare. 
Orrer THE SEconp. 

The second matrimonial enterprize, which it is my 
painful duty to relate to you, is also astory of cous. 
ins, of which I was one. 

It was full ten days before I recovered from the 
shock of my first disappointment in love. Finally 
by the aid of divine philosophy, I repaired my becles 
heart, and set off for the country. 

It was approaching that part of the season, when 
as Thomson says— 

But I hate a regular quotation, whenI can’t remem, 
ber the words. So in plain prose it was about the 
first of June, and as hot as it is at this present writine 
—which is the 31st of May. 7 

I established my head quarters for a few days in 
the village of 8 ville, among uncles, aunts, and 
cousins, who were quite as numerous as the six na- 
tions of Indians ;—and if the truth must be told, not 
much more advanced in civilization, or, more properly 
speaking, refinement. My entry among them, in my 
new Pheton with my handsome bays, &c. made as 
great a sensation as the late dissolution of the Cabinet 
at Washington, 





“ When the rats galloped off in their glory.” 


As I did not enjoy the pleasure of frequent visits to 
this remote valley, I was not particularly acquainted 
with its inhabitants. In fact, I had not been there in 
ten years, although it had the honor of giving me 
birth. But as two-thirds of the « old settlers” olaias 
ed kith and kin with me, no sooner was it bruited 
abroad that I had come to visit them, than they rush. 
ed from all quarters to the village Inn. I was the 
Lion of the day, but I would have changed places 


with any beast of the forest that would have come 








ing upon the scaffold, with a deep eurse quivering on || gnd unearthly glow spread over her pale features, | 
eee a ae = Se all a | see ° { 
his lips—I have viewed Death in all his forms of ‘| *but my children—they will be poor and unprotected || 
larkpess and veneeance with a tearles TO to 1| ‘ . 
uarkl and vengeance with a tearless eye ;—but I || orphans—oh no, he will return, and be to them all that, | 


‘ ld on Ras > 227 

never could look on woman, young and lovely woman, || ,, ue woh? 

me eel See ed J » | were I living, I could wish! 

fadine away from the Earth in beautiful and uncom-||  , Ah Sarah! I would not deprive you of that hope 
- ra C . a ’ 





nlainine melancholy, without feeling the very fountains |} * " : 4? 
a ALP EM 5 has. sioeseciig, but you know that his conduct 
of life turned to tears and dust. Death is always ter- || «Do not speak thus of him!’ she exclaimed, ‘he 
. . . ° A - a . > , 

», but, when ¢ rm of ¢ ol beauty ass | 
rible, | hen a form of angel beauty is passing off surely cannot neglect them! Though he has been | 


. | 
to the land of the sleepers, though the heart feels | . 
pil lien ‘ os ; , bs igh h h nat % | somewhat unkind to me, he knows that I have loved 
that something rely in the verse is ceasing | : 
cities Heater ie Universe 1s ceasing Irom || }in as none but woman—as none else could love— 


| 
existence, the quiet spirit of the dying one, sinks like || . : 
: : eS curr ! and when I am gone he will think of me and for my 





a spell from Hfeaven upon the thoughts, and the 


ae : ‘| sake, he will—yes! he will’ 
erief of years is changed to dreams of blessedness 


| 

l| ; F 

i| Her head sunk back upon her chair, as if she were 
i| 

| 





exhausted. I could not refrain from tears when I 
‘thought that one so young and lovely was soon to |; 


and peace.’ 


And thus it was with her. She had never been 


fitted to bear the weight of sorrow which had fallen \| ‘ : . i} 

% j Of al pit eats . as id had || pass away from existence—that the dying one could | 
to ner lot. tf a happy temperamen 1e wor 1ad || sa A Th | 
bs han tld sole _ b * A hicl || thus, as it were, kiss the hand of its destroyer. It | 
been to her like a vast garden, but the flower which | : i 
- ii "ch || was some moments before I again spoke, and I re-| 


she had first chosen, had proved a poison to her spirit. || _ 
wi : I I I || ceived no answer. I looked upon her—her head was | 


Her love for Edward Woodworth had been—it still | still turned toward the golden west. The beautiful |! 


was, too strong to be blighted by any unkindness. |! _.. . : 
5 ’ | spirit had forsaken its tenement of clay—the inno-| 
Once he had raised his hand to strike her !—that mo- | P : | 


+ PR soak ie teal al fill. | cent victim was not. | 
1e y hear ce y im still. s 
<a a = ; en ee we ‘~ a "i te stil: || Would you know the fate of the wretched Wood-| 
1OuUszT sne rh = ac’ > J - sa 
oo once imaginea her love hac deen re- |) ~orth? Read it in the dreadful death of the drunk- | 
turned, and that hope had been taken from her ; still, ee A , | 
ae ‘ : : ard and the suicide. Is the picture too highly color- 
as the twining tendrils of the vine which has decked : : sts 
A |}ed? Look around you, and while you resolve to} 
with beauty the rough bark of the oak, after it has sails inti canada dita OP sili t find th 
been blasted by the lightning, as fondly clings to its P y — Pe ey a ee Se 


supporter ; even so clung her broken spirit to him who pun. 
had felt a blight as deadly. I spoke to her of her 
busband’s unkindness, but she complained not ; and 
when I mentioned his promises of reformation, her 
faded eye seemed relighted, by a vision of happiness 
which she yet hoped to experience in their fulfilment. 
But this hope was like the summer cloud, which ap- 
pears but for a moment, and then dissolves into the} lead you to a detection of their faults; but their 
blue expanse of heaven—now the visible impress of beauties, good judgment only can discover, and good 
Death’s signet, was indelibly fixed, | nature relish. 





M. G. 











We never love heartily but once, and that is our 
first love ; the inclinations that succeed, are less in- 
voluntary. 








Women are like books, malice and envy will easily 











forward and made an offer to swap. I was literally 
run down by these stupid starers, as they appeared to 
me ; though I must confess I didthem wrong. I have 
since had their words for it, that they were really 
glad to see me! 

‘I knew by the smoke’ that the place was detesta- 
bly dull, but I intended to remain three or four days, 
just to clear my conscience. Of course, it was im. 
possible to accept the many pressing invitations I had 
from old school-fellows and cousins, seventeen times 
removed, to go to all their houses; and after a des- 
perate struggle, I succeeded in maintaining my post at 
the tavern. 

The sun had risen upon the fourth and last day of 
my penance, when I was to dine with my old friend 
Leland, the village lawyer, a distant connexion, in 
fact, who had been rash enough, at the tender age of 
two-and-twenty, to marry a first cousin of my own, 
at a time when he could have almost said with Jaffier, 

¢ Thank heaven, I am not worth a ducat,’ 

yet had he, thanks to heaven, a fine education, supe- 
rior talents, industry, and perhaps, (mind, this is only 
a conjecture,) his rashness in marrying a charming 
woman, made his way in the world—and now at for- 
ty-five, was the richest, and par consequence, the 
most envied man in the village. He was not merely 
respected ; he was idolized: and his opinion was law 
in all public affairs. In addition to all these beati- 
tudes, his wife was, what all wives, I guess, are not, 
the very charm of his existence. She was a woman 
of all good grace to grace a gentlewoman ; sensible, 
witty, by no means extravagant, but quite the contra- 
ry, and of a disposition so nicely balanced, that you 
could never wish her, in the smallest tittle, different 
from what she was. 

They had two children—a son and daughter—or 


rather I should say a daughter and a son—because the 
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daughter was the elder born, and was four or five years 
older than her brother. I had already taken quite a 
fancy to the son, who gave promise of a fine man- 


hood. Ihad not taken the least fancy to the daugh- | 


ter, asshe was absent on a visit to some friends, fifty | 


miles off, with her mother, when I arrived. 

But the moment I agreed to dine with him, Leland | 
had sent off an express for them in all haste, and they || 
had arrived that very morning. I, all unconscious of 
this honor, had not dreamed of seeing a soul but him- |) 


self and his son, and bore a lighter heart to this din- |) 


ner, than I had to any of the previous family musters. 
] found assembled at Leland’s quite a select party ; 


the elite of the village society, three or four gentle- || expression so decided as almost to amount to an ha- | 


snen, and as many ladies, whom I had seen before in | 
the crowd, but had never particularly remarked, al- |) 


) though I now saw that they all possessed some superi- |, 












or--pretensions. 

After being particularly and formally presented to 
Miss this, Miss that, and the two Misses somebody, 
the host took me by the hand 2nd led me into the back 
parlor, where he introduced me to his wife and daugh- | 
ter. 


we were great friends in our younger days—-and as | 
she gave me the title of ‘ dear cousin,’ I kissed her, | 


as one cousin may kiss another. She put her dangh- 
ter’s hand in mine, saying—‘ your cousin Caroline, i 
you choose to call her so,’ and to seal the title at once, 
[gave hera kiss also. She behaved as a woman of 
sense and spirit should do upon such an occasion, and 
gave a very graceful assent. She was a delicate, 
beautiful creature to look at. 


‘A charming thing, methought, it is to be cousins.’ 


Atthat instant Sophia and her cousin gave a slight 1 This pretty manceuvre succeeded so well, that iny 


iwinge to my memory ; but it was over in a moment, 
and] went to dinner with a perfect appetite. 

The party was really delightful. The society, if| 
not exactly fashionable, was certainly polished, intel- 
lectual and agreeable. I wondered how I could have | 
overlooked such people as I had done. I sat next my | 
cousin Caroline at dinner, and made a rapid progress 

in her acquaintance and friendship. Parbleu, i instead | 
of a raw villageoise, 1 found a lovely, accomplished | 
woman, with a mind more highly cultivated than I, 
even I, would have required. In short, she was up to 
any thine. She had a desh of her mother’s wit, too, | 
which did not injure her. Her gayety had something | 
between mischievousness and good heartedness, that | 
was absolutely irresistible. It was more—it was con- 
tagious, 

She shed an influence round her that seemed like 
enchantment. [ will say, thought I}) 


lor myself, 


should not, that I uttered more good things between |; 
the soup and the apples, than I had any idea were || 


contained in my sensorium. I am persuaded that I 
was indebted for it, solely to my vicinage. 

Ithought it no more 
slight ie 


han 


pause in our conversation, to compliment her 
won this, and I began with malice prepense, a stud- 
ied compliment. 

“Twas going to ask you, my dear cousin, If you 
don’t find this village dull: but I perceive no place 
could be dull where you ere.” 

“Now, if any body but a cousin had said that to 
me, IT should have called it a ‘saucy compliment.’— 
But, indeed, compliments, only humble me ; so, if you || 
don’t wish to wound my vanity, don’t pay me any 
more.” 





“Come, come,” said I, “ You wrong yourself, and 
{must teach you how to appreciate yourself more 
justly. I assure you, I shall think the better of my- 
self, ever hereafter, for having a cousin like you.” I 
was going on in the same key when she, with a play- 
fulness quite permissible between cousins, stopped my 
speech by placing a cluster of raisins on my lips. 





The mother was delighted to see me once more ; | 





| | 


right, as there was a/|| 





} “‘There’s raisins for your figs,” said she. ‘I would 
pay you in your own coin, but I am not mistress of a 

1 compliment in the world.” 

|| So we both laughed right merrily—ate the bunch | 

of grapes together, and grew very intimate thereup- | 

on. 

| — 

|| Dangerous is flirtation, even between cousins.— 

| At the time of which this treats, Caroline Leland, 

| its heroine, had reached her 22d year. Her beauty, 

|| either of tace or form, was not so’ remarkable as that 

| the first sight would produce exclamations of surprise. 

|| Still you could not discover any thing in either to find 

| fault with, unless it might be a certain archness of 


She had a high, beautifully turned fore- 
head, shaded by the most luxuriant brown curls; her 
eyes were of a brilliant black, and piercing; her nose, 
a little, very little, retrousse ; but her mouth and chin 
were inimitable. The mouth, in particular, was the 
very model of ideal beauty. It was eloquent when 
she was silent; and when she spoke, or smiled, the 
variety, and significancy of the expression, were in- 
|| describable. 

| a mind at ease,—of the calm sunshine of the breast, 
|| —there was a certain shadow still hovering about her 
| features, which I thought betokened something not 
"|| quite as gentie asa lamb: something that it would 
1 not be safe to provoke or trifle with. 

| On this, however, I reserved my opinion till further 
acquaintance. That I determined to make at all haz- 
ards ; and when we met in the drawing room, I spoke 
ville so soon, | 


| bitual sneer. 


Yet, though her sunny smiles spoke of 








| ° ‘ 
| to her of my great regretat leaving S 


| on purpose to be invited to remain a few days longer 





| 
1 fair cousin not only pressed me to remain, but posi- || 
e for a fortnight 


|| tively prohibited my leaving the place 
to come. You may well suppose that I submitted to | 
this tyrannical edict with the best grace in the world. 

Yes; and the first and second week passed like a | 
It was soon an understood thing that we 


dream. 
should ride out every fair morning together 
times with her mother in company; but generally |; 

alone: that we should dine together at her father’s ; | 
intheevening. We were cousins, | 
say that there was any 


: Some-} 


and walk together 
and nobody hada right to 
courtship in the case, merely because we liked each 


other’s society. But, of course, the neighboring vil- 

lagers began to assert their prerogative, and took ju- i 
risdiction of the affair. 
dies of the village gave tea-pariies, on purpose to 
discuss the matter ; and various were the stories with | 
| which they amused each other. went no far- 
|| ther than to hint, that something was going on, or they 

Others unetel. upon 





Some of the elder maiden la- | 


Some 


| Were very much misinformed. 
| their own private authority, that we were already en- 
| gaged: : while others, not to be behind-hand, affirmed 

solemnly, that they knew it was so, before I came :—_| 
| d to me in her child- | 
and had been express- | 


that Caroline had been promise 
| hood, by her father and mother, 

ily brought up and educated for my wife, and that that 

was the reason why she had remained single, and 

would never listen to any of the numerous suitors who | 
had formerly presented themselves ; with a multitude 
of similar fictions, which did great credit to the inven- 
| tion of these honest people, but which were amusing || 
only for their absurdity. 

1 I, poor innocent, never dreamed a word of all this : 
| 


! 


for I had not seen the girl since she was twelve years 
of @ age, and then only for a moment. And, as to her| 
| being educated expressly for my wife, two wecks of 
jintimacy had flown by, and I had not yet dared to| i 
hint at a proposal. Not but that the father and mo- | 
ther would have yielded a ready assent ; and indeed, 
'I think they began rather to calculate upon it. But | 
| the fact is, 
i 


a 


| and 


tic, and she had more than once drawn sucha glow. 
ing picture of the man whom on/y she could love, 
that I trembled at the fearful contrast 
beau ideal, and her beau actual. 


between 
Good Heavens! 
what a paragon of perfection she was waitihg for! 
He must have a good or a great quality for every let- 
ter in the alphabet; and when it came to Y, he must 
I leave you to 


> to 30 


agine if this was not a damper; anf yet 22 


be young !! and this too at 39! in- 


would not have been such a glaring disparity. On 
the contrary, it would have been a very well assorted 
match, as the times go. 

[I had now been three weeks in strict attendance, 
and never did any three weeks of my life pass so rap- 
idly. A week was hardly begun before it was over. 


|A day was only a twenty-fourth part of what my 


former days had been. 1 began to feel that iy future 


happiness was at stake; and I resolved to speak out, 


stand the hazard, at the first fair opportunity. 


It was one fine, delicious, moon-light evenine—we 


|} were waiking together, alone, upon the lawn before 


| the house, talking of a thousand things, and adiniring 
\the view; and the smooth river was gilding vently 
along, more beautiful than ever by moonlit; the 
busy hum of the village was sunk into a fiint murmur, 
which was now and then echoed back to us by the 
| hills on the opposite bank. Afar off, in the north, 
| the lofty mountains which bounded the horizon, soft- 
‘ened by the moon-lielt, added features at once subline 
jand beautiful to the scene; the glittering sp ft the 
village below us, the tranquility that retwued over all, 
made up one of the most beautiful moonlight prospect 

.{/and one of those, tov, that secm to reach er 

iheart. Caroline pointed out to me, one after thi 
other, those beauties, on which T should other 
have cast acareless glance; and as [li » | 
with the most fixed attention, she became iui- 
mated and romautic than ever. It was charming 
thrilline—to hear her when ene of these spells was 
upon her. { did not micrrupt her in this, but let her 
inspiration have ils course. T shail n { L my 
feeling, when at last descending once mo » cart! 

i she said to me with such a Will rst ~‘It mo 
than doubles the pleasure of t] { rr ane 
|to have some one with whom you may hie hem; 
{one who understands them—one that is capable of 
waising his ul to the height of these creat ¢ . 
I gazed upon her with : ! Oy 
was so lichted up with her feel » th Host 
became luminous: her hair hune cur roun 

her brow and cheeks, and her enthusiasm ia 

uch a color to them, that I i \ 
blushing at her own em ition. Not she. S \ 
utterly unconscious of any thing t! ( i ’ 

j; al] extravagant to me in hereffusion. Nor \ there 
infact. On the contrary, the idea came 1 r into 
my mind with all its foree, ‘What would | ( 
to make such a divine creature iny own for ever! J 
wonder that I did not exclaim thi ver) rd 
Sut I did not—I only breathed a sigh when i thought 
of my chance. 

Now I dare say some gentle reader will be ready to 

/ exclaim when he coines to this, ‘Why, my good 
low, what do you make such a Judy of yourself for? 
why not offer yourself to the girl at once ; don’t let 
such a glorious opportunity slip: leave off your sighing 
and making faces: the symptoms are clearly in your 


| favor; out with your declaration ; and in the morning, 


| you may speak to papa and maina, and next week wi 
|| will have the wedding.’ 

Well, so I thought too, or something like it; and 
| I took your advice. I thought 
propitious to let it pass, and [ began to talk of love in 


earnest. Now I must tell you that this is not so easy 


the moment was tov 


I found that my cousin was a little roman- | a matter as it appears to you, who have only talked of 
y pp y J 


her 
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it, and never felt it. I had been talking of it myself, 
for twenty years, too, to one and another, and never 
found any difficulty in expressing the sentiment proper 
on such occasions. But here I was a complete bank- || 
rupt in words and sense. I behaved like a veritable || 
booby. I could never recollect precisely what I did | 
say ; bit my cousin comprehended after a while, that 
| had been making a declaration of love to her. 

If one of the stars above, or one of the towering 
elms around us had suddenly knelt down before her, | 
and made a similar declaration to her, it could not| 
have excited more astonishment than this of mine ap-| 
peared to do. | 

She was taken by surprise; she was entirely un-| 
prepared for it. She was not a little agitated ; and || 











single, and growing older every day as well as naan 3| 
and much as I esteem and love her, I can’t help | 
her conduct towards me, if she should die an old | 
maid. } 





HEVMOROUS. | 


le 

From the New-York Consteliation. ! 

MATERNAL INGENUITY 3 | 
OR, TRYING TO HOOK A BACHELOR. 





‘Don’t you think my daughter Zephyrina is a very || 


|| fine figure said Mrs. Long, the other evening to Mr. | 


Short, as she was sitting beside him. on a sofa, and || 
| Zephy rina was playing the harp. Mrs. Long had | 


1] 
| thinking it will be a just punishment upon her, for | 


| ‘She was as forward at fifteen, though I say it, as 
| most girls are at twenty-five.’ 

, ‘I hate your forward chits.’ 

| ¢But you don’t understand me, Mr. Short ; I mean 
she was forward in all wera accomplishments and 
|| in a womanly appearance.’ 

a Oh, as to the appearance, I a swear she had 
been a woman these dozen years.’ 

| Dancing was now proposed, and as Mr. Short pro- 
| tested against shaking the foot, even though Zephyr. 
|ina was ready to be his partner, Mrs. Long stil] 
entertained him with the accomplishments of her 
| daughter. 

| «Don’t you admire Zephyrina’s dancing, Mr.Short”” 
| ‘I can’t say that Iam a judge of these small mat- 


if fainting were the established etiquette in such cases, | several daughters to dispose of, and Mr. Short was a | | ters, Mrs. Long.’ 


1 should have suspected that she intended to go! 


bachelor, well to do in the world. His temper was a | 


through that ceremony. But it was all the effect of| little crabbed, and his wit a little sarcastic; but Mrs. ! 
her amazement. She recovered from it, however, | Long had daughters to marry, the eldest of whom, || 


directly, while I stood, pleading with the most rueful |) Zephyrina, was none of the youngest. Her precise | 









looks: for I began to apprehend that it was all || 
Dickey with me! 

But ah! it would have done your heart good to 
hear how gently and sweetly she—yes, how sweetly 
she rejected me! and yet it was eg half a rejection, 
if you come to the truth of it. For, if I might believe 
her word, and that I do most firmly, she liked me after | 
all, better than any body in the world. She esteemed | 
me above any one she ever knew. She would be 
my best, sincerest friend through life; and I should 
snd must be her best friend always. She would! 
not absolutely forbid me to entertain hopes that her | 
friendship might, at some future day, ripen into a 
warmer sentiment. Her heart was, and always had 
been, entirely unengaged: but she was resolved not 
to marry, unless, (as near as [ could understand her,) 
her love was perfect devotion and idclatry—unless 
she loved the man of her choice as woman never 
loved before ! 

This to a man desperately in love like myself, and 
having good reasons to wish to marry soon, was | 
cold comfort indeed! However, after some further | 
explanations on both sides, she made me listen to | 





reason, and this tete a tete ended in an appointment | 
fo ride next morning as usual. 

If ever man tried all possible and some impossible || 
means to soften the obdurate heart of this fair one, f| 
was that man! I shall not relate the various follies | 
I committed. They are buried from all the world | 
but myself and her. They did not succeed, although | 
J still had hopes. After six weeks of fluctuation | 
between — and despair, happiness and vexation, I | 
bade iard-hearted cousin a tender adieu, and | 
whirled is at the rate of ten miles an hour to the || 
north. We were to write each other often, and she |! 
did not yet prohibit a certazn topic. | 

Well, I wrote, and most eloquently. For despair | 
like all our strong emotions is naturally eloquent. | 
She answered me with the tenderest friendship,— 
with sensibility. The rogue knew how tenderly I 
loved her, and I believe it gave her a thousand times | 


my 


more pain to be obliged to reject my suit, than it | 
In fact, | 


would if she had been obliged to accept me. 
if I had gone sick and swore stoutly that my heart 
was breaking, lam now inclined to think she could 
not have stood out. But I did not think of that. 
We corresponded for a year, when not finding she 
could flatter me with much hope for the future, she 
frankly advised me to think no more of her. As I 
was still resolved to have a wife, I took the hint, 
and began to look out in another quarter. 

Now is it not a shame that so sincere a penitent 
should have had such abominable luck in trying to 
escape from the sin of celibacy? One wicked con- 
golation, however, remains; my cruel cousin is stil] 


| age we do not know, and if we did, it would not be | 
| polite to mention it. | 

‘Don’t you think my daughter Zephyrina, is a very | 
fine figure ?’ said Mrs. Long, with a glance of mater- | | 
nal satisfaction. | 

‘Umph!’ muttered Mr. Short, as he tapped his | 
snuff box for the third time, ‘very much like a figure | 
5 I think!’ 

‘A figure 5!’ said Mrs. Long, a little eat 
though she knew the disposition of Mr. Short. 
figure 5 do you say, Mr. Short!) Oh, now y 
be thinking of your interest table. 
daughter Zephyrina to a figure 5! 
Mr. hone you'll never get married as longas you 
live. 

‘If I don’t, it will be no fault of yours, Mrs. ‘Tong,’ 

said Mr. Short, as he threw a large pinch of snuff up 
| his nose. 

‘ True, true,’ said Mrs. Long, with a look of great 
kindness, ‘I take an interest in the welfare of all my 
neighbors, and like to see the single gentlemen pro- || 
vided for. 





| and sings with a great deal of taste 


‘I think her execution is uncommon.’ 

‘I’m glad you approve it, Mr. Short.’ 

‘I didn’t say I approved it, Mrs. Long; I merely 
said *twas uncommon—very much like the noise of 
two cats in a gutter.’ : 

‘Oh you shocking man! Mr. Short—you’ve no 
taste, no feeling.’ 

‘ But I can hear very sensibly, Mrs. Long,’ putting 
his fingers in his ears. 

' _— no music in your soul, as Spakesheare 
| says.’ 

‘That cursed noise has driven it all out.’ 

1 ‘Indeed, Zephyrina’s voice is not exactly in tune 
|to night; but I think she plays and sings remarkably 
well, for one of her age, don’t you Mr. Short?’ 

‘Umph! ay—for that matter, she is indeed rather 
|| old to learn.’ 
| Old! Mr. Short? 

‘Ay, madam, you know they learn these things 
much better in their young days.’ 

‘How old do you take my daughter Zephyrina to 
be, Mr. Short ? 

‘Lord! ma’am, how should I know? 
the christening. But she’s no chicken.’ 

‘ As true as I’m alive, Mr. Short, she’s only nine—’ 

‘And twenty, Mrs. Long? Well, I’m not a judg2 
in these matters, but I should say—’ 

‘She looks ten years older than she really is. She 
has a very womanly look, for one of her age—don’t 
you think she has Mr. Short ? 

‘Umph! I thick she has some resemblance to a 
woman,’ 





I wasn’t at 








Compare my || 
Fie, fie on you, |! 


Don’t you think Zephyrina plays the harp || 


f ‘You are too modest, Mr. Short.’ 

‘It’s a rare fault, Mrs. Long.’ 

‘ Observe with what grace she moves ; I really think 
she dances remarkably, for one of her age, dont you 
think so, Mr. Short.’ 

‘Umph! I think she dances much better than the 
elephant. In fact, the elephant is a very clumsy 
| dancer.’ 

‘Fie, fie on you! Mr. Short, to compare my daugh- 
ter Zephyrina to a four legged beastess.’ 

‘ Why, that’s not her fault you know ma’am.’ 





| ‘ Whose fault.’ 


‘Why your daughter’s, that she was’nt made a 
|| beastess too, as you call the elephant.’ 

‘J hope no insinuations, Mr. Short.’ 

‘O Lord! no, ma’am, I hav’nt an insinuating tum.’ 

‘ Dont you think Zephyrina is just about the right 
! height ?” 
| J] think she’s rather Long.’ 

‘Do you indeed, Mr. Short ? 
it an objection.’ 

- Objection! Oh by no means—she may be Long— 
tay, as long as she pleases—I’ve no objection. 

‘I’m glad to hear you say so, am Short, Zephyrina 
_is certainly rather tall of her age.’ 

‘I hate a beanpole.’ 
| ‘How your mind is always wandering from the 
| point, Mr. Short. If I talk of music, you talk of 
'cats in a gutter; if I speak of a lady’s dancing, you 
talk of the movements of an elephant ; if I speak of 
a tall young woman, you fly away to a beanpole.’ 

‘That is my misfortune, Mrs. Long.’ 

‘Well, well, every body must have their little 
peculiarities. Did I ever show you my daughter 
Zephyrina’s drawings ”” 

‘Of beer, or cider ?” 
|| ‘What are you thinking of, Mr. Short?” 
|| ¢ Why, I don’t pretend to know, I’m sure, ma’am.’ 

‘I spoke about Zephyrina’s drawings, and you talk 
about beer or cider. I mean her drawings of birds 
end flowers, Mr. Short.’ 

‘ Oh—ay—yes—lI understand you.’ 
|| ‘Just step to this table, Mr. Short, and we can ex- 
amine them to more advantage. There! what do 
you think of that, Mr. Short ? 

‘That’s a beautiful crow.’ 

‘A crow! Mr. Short—ha! ha! ha! a crow! Why 
what in the world can you be thinking of! That’s a 
robin redbreast.’ 

‘Well, I dare say it is, now you mention it, Mrs. 
Long—/ut I really took it to be a crow. The truth 
is, these things should always have the names written 
underneath.’ 

‘So I told Zephyrina, but la! she said they’d speak 
for themselves. This was one of her first attempts; 
the next is more perfect. Look at this, Mr. Short,’ 
turning over a leaf. 

‘ What a pretty looking gosling !’ 

‘A gosling! why, this is a goldfinch, Mr. Short.’ 


i! 


I hope you dont think 


Se mee 
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‘]’m very glad you informed me, Mrs. Long, for 
-eally my taste in painted birds is so small, that I took 


shat to be a gosling.’ 
‘Fie! fie! Mr. Short; I’ve as good a mind as ever 


i had to eat, not to show you another living thing. |) 


You’ve no taste in ornithology. Perhaps you will 
iike the flowers better. Isn’t that beautiful ? 
‘What! that cabbage? I never could abide a cab- 
MB bage.’ 
) ‘Cabbage! Oh shocking! call that rose a cabbage.’ 
‘Js that a rose ?” 
‘Indeed it is, a damask rose. Don’t you think, on 
isingly for one of her age?’ 

‘] must confess I never saw the like.’ 

‘!’m charmed to hear you say so, Mr. Short—the 
approbation of a man of taste, is highly gratifying.’ 

‘J’ye very little taste in these things, as I said be- 
fore.’ 

‘Take a piece of this cake, Mr. Short, and a glass 
of wine. The cake is of Zephyrina’s own making— 
light as a cork—don’t you find it so” 

“« Heavy as a grind stone,’ muttered Mr. Short. 
‘Shant be able to sleep a wink to-night—terrible 
thing for the dyspepsia. J’ll take another glass of 
wine, if you please, ma’am.’ 

‘Zephyrina, dear, I wish you’d entertain Mr. Short 
a few moments, while I , 

‘T’ll take leave, Mrs. Long. Good night.’ 

Mr. Short took his leave, and Mrs. Long declared 
to her daughter Zephyrina, that she thought any 
further attempt to catch the crabbed old bachelor, 
would be labor thrown away, and that she should 
vresently bait her hook for some smaller fry. 





From the New-England Galaxy. 
PRIDE AND IGNORANCE. 


| faster, I say, coachman,’ cries Paulus Flaminius—‘ I 
| say, drive more slower, coachman,’ cries Margaretta 
Maria. Paulus Flaminius submitted, and the horses 
kept only a gentle trot. 

| When we were arrived at Mount Pleasant, and had 
ordered tea and coffee, Paulus Flaminius, taking me 





by the arm, assured me he would now show me a 
/most captervating prospect. ‘ We'll just’ says he, 
‘walk up the surplus of the mount, and then we’ve 
| all before us. Here !—here !—here’s beauty already! 
| Now here !—now mind !—only obsarve !—There’s 
| Bunker’s Hill, where they’re going to put up the 
| Monerment !—and there ! don’t you see that white 
| house there? Don’t you see a thing like a cubolo ! 
| Skim your eye a little more this way, and then you'll 
|have it. O ravishing landscape! and there’s the 
church where my wife and I was married!’ ‘ Hang 
|the church,’ cried Mrs. Muzzlemump, ‘I’ve hated 
the sight of it ever since.’ ‘And so have I too,” 
| replies Paulus Flaminius. ‘ And there you see the 
| river Charles and the hills in Milton! Now is’nt this 
the most rurallest place you ever seed ? 
place for pholosophers.’ 

Mrs. Muzzlemump with a kind of contemptuous 
smile, observed, 
understand that pholosophors always chose solontary 
places to live in;” but Paulus Flaminius insisted that 
she knew nothing about the matter. 

When we had sufficiently viewed every attractive 
object, and had retired’ to the tavern, 
Flaminins, looking very importantly at me, asked me, 
whether or no I had ever read Pope’s works? ‘ That 


Paulius 


a true son of Pornissus !’ Mrs. Muzzlemump turning 
her head gracefully towards me, 
apologized for the insipidity of her husband’s company. 


Upon which, Paulus Flaminius, looking dreadfully 


most politely 





Paulus Flaminius Muzzlemump is a man of fine 
natural parts, a great admirer of the liberal sciences, 
and was educated in the learned profession of a 
When he had gone through a regular 


| 


the beautiful and accomplished Margaretta Maria | 
Grizlegig became deeply enamored of this same 
Paulus Flaminius, and was married to him contrary to 
the consent of her papa and mama. A reconciliation | 
however, was gradually brought about ; and in the | 
course of three years, the father and mother both | 
departed this transitory life, leaving Paulus Flaminius | 
and Margaretta Maria in possession of a genteel fortune. | 
Paulus Flaminius now gave up his business whereby 
he became enabled to enjoy at large those more | 
accomplishing pursuits for which nature had so| 





Itis about five years since Paulus Flaminius quitted | 
business ; in which time, as he himself says, he has | 
made no small progress in the circle of polite literature ; 
but, unfortunately, Paulus Flaminius and Margaretta 
Maria are strangers to that inviolable maxim upon 
which depends all the felicities of wedlock ; for, in 
general whatever the one admires the other hath a 
peculiar aversion to. In short, they scarcely ever 
agree two days together ; and the subjects upon which 
they quarrel ; are frequently education and family. 

It is not many days since I had the honor of 
attending the above lady and gentleman in a hackney 
coach, to an agreeable situation called Mount Pleasant. 
‘I do insist upon your going,’ says Paulus Flaminius ; 
‘for I'll show one of the sweetest and most rurallest 
Places you ever seed.’ But we had not ridden half a 
mile from the city, when Paulus Flaminius, putting 
his head out of one of the windows, ordered the 
the coachman to drive more faster : upon which, 
Margaretta Maria, putting her head out of the other, 
ordered him to drive more slower—‘ Drive more 





angry at her, called her ‘a poor illiter’d wretch !’ 
‘illiter’d replies Mrs. M. with a fine spirit—‘ what 


none of them ¢l-litter’d! My uncle H———, (that’s 
now dead and gone) was famous for his larning, and 
gave me the best of edercashions ; and I was always 
looked upon as a young lady of genus and senterment, 
till I had the misfortune to take leave of my senses, 
and throw myself away upon a paltry soap-boiler! | 
might have—’ 

‘Soap-boiler!’ replies Paulus Flaminius with great | 
dignity of resentment, ‘a soap-boiler! surely as good | 
as the daughter of a scurvy broker !’ | 
‘Intolerable imperance !’ cries poor dear Mrs. 
Muzziemump, with tears in her eyes, ‘ what do you 
mean, you villain, by this scandal on the memory of | 
my papa? T wish he was alive to hear you!’ Paulus | 
Flaminius would have continued the quarrel, had not | 
I interfered: Mrs. Muzzlemump, however, renewed | 
it on our return home; and supremely happy was I 
when the welcome moment arrived for my taking 
leave of this blessed couple. 

Two of the greatest evils which deform the human 


mind, are pride and ignorance united. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. 
Two gentlemen, apparently, sons of the ‘emerald 
isle,’ called one day last week, to see the Siamese 
Twins, who were then exhibiting in this city ; when 
the following colloquy passed between them. 
‘I say Patrick, doesn’t ye think these fellows are 
brothers ? 
‘ Why to be sure they are, don’t you see how much 
alike they look—jist twig the youngest, honey.’ 
‘ But Pat, which is the oldest?’ 
‘Why, surely, it’s the one that looks the most 
different. 











This is the || 


‘that she had been taught to! 


there Pope,’ said he, ‘ was a man of fine talons,’ and | 


do you mean, sir, by illiter’d ? my family was never || 


PENS BOVQUUI. 


‘THE DUTCHMAN'S FIRESIDE, A Tale, by the Author 
« Letters from the South,” “ The Backwoodsman,” * Jolin 
Bull in America,” &c. &e.  “ Somewhere about the tine of 
the old French War.’ Vols. ii. pp. 371. 


Tus long expected work has at length made its 
‘appearance, and unlike many of the fraternity, we 
‘have actually given it an attentive perusal, before 
After 
having listened to the unqualified approbation which 


had been bestowed upon it by the leading journals of 


concluding, either to approve or condemn it. 


the day, we had been led to believe it almost faultless, 
and sat down to it, with highly wrought anticipations. 


And much we had reason to expect from the established 
fame of its author, but we are now prone to assert, 
the whole corps editorial to the contrary notwithstand- 
jing, that the work before us, though containing much 
beautiful scenic description, and a rich vein of the 
racy humor for which its author is so distinguished, 


is still very deficient in its dialogue and general con- 


nection of incidents. The whole story might have 
been told in half the space which it now occupies, 
The char- 


acters are many of them overdrawn, there is too much 


and have been made doubly interesting. 


stage trickery introduced, (for instance, the golden 
| ducat, and the reported death of Sybrant,) and whole 
1 chapters of dull dialogue, serve only to fill the quota 
!;of pages necessary to make the two volumes, which 
|| have little or no connection with the story; or an- 
|| swer the purpose that a song does in a play—it gives 
| the scene-shifters time to perform their part. 


But we do not intend to say that the ‘ Dutchman's 


| 
Its author has given 
Sut it is 


Fireside,’ is not worth reading. 





‘| nothing to the world, so deficient in merit. 
| in his short tales and sketches that he excels—in a 
: 

'|more lengthened work, his overflowing wit and satire, 


No writer of the present 


| 
| 
1 with the plain, unostentatious habits and feelings of 
|| the people who lived ‘somewhere about the tine of 
i! the old French War,’ appear in rather a ridiculous 
The admiration of foreigners and every thing 


|| of a foreign growth, which characterizes the people 
|| ft 


|| of the present, as well as those of a former age, are 
|| also admirably hit off. 


| 
| Thus far, we have spoken of the work as a whole. 
| b 


|'Take each chapter or incident separately, and we find 


| much to approve, and but little to condemn. 
_rusing it, our interest or our risibilities have been 
| alternately excited or depressed, in the same manner, 
jand in about the same degree that they would have 
|been in reading as many three-column newspaper 
stories as there are chapters. There is both incident 
‘and interest, but they are unconnected and unequal. 
| Almost every chapter taken seperately, would form 
fe interesting and amusing sketch; and as such, we 
| shall probably select from its pages, hereafter. Such 
| being our purpose, we will proceed to notice the prin- 
cipal characters, that those who may not have an op- 
‘opportunity of reading the whole work, may better 
‘understand such parts of it, as we may extract. 
The ‘Dutchman’ whose ‘ Fireside’ scenes are ex- 
hibited, bears the name of ‘Mr. Egbert Vancour,’ the 
‘eldest of three brothers, who, by right of primogeni- 
ture, inherits the old paternal mansion house, which 
| was situated on the rich border of the Hudson, ‘not a 
| hundred miles from the good city of Albany.’ 


In pe- 


‘ Dennis and Ariel, the two younger brothers, being 
‘the one a lonely widower, the other an equally lonely 
bachelor, spent a good deal of their time at the old 
mansion, where they were as much at home ae at 
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their own houses. The two elder brothers were 
greatly attached to each other, and fond of being 
together in their own quiet way. They sometimes 
passed a whole morning without exchanging half a 
dozen words. They had a way of communicating 
sounds by unobtrusive gestures, which each one 
t understood as well as he did his mother tongue. Ariel, 
on the contrary, was ungovernably impatient of 
idleness, and could never sit still fifteen minutes at a 
time without falling into a doze. He was a great 
hand at grafting and innoculating fruit-trees; an 
industrious seeker after mushrooms; and mighty 
in all undertakings which had for their object the 
furtherance of good eating. In truth, he was one of 
those persons who are seldom without a project for the 
benefit of their neighbors, and who, though they never 
by any chance succeed in their own undertakings, 
can always tell to a nicety what will be most forthe 
advantage of others. Dennis, on the other hand, had 
@ horror of all innovation and improvement in rural 
economy ; he despised labor-saving machines from the 
bottom of his soul, and held it as incontrovertible, that 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. Dennis Vancour, who,. after the death of his 
wife, took the boy home, adopted him as a son, and 
| superintended his education. Dennis was a worthy 
|man, with a vast many peculiarities. He cherished 
|the old primitive Dutch manners, and above all the 
| old primitive Dutch language, the only one he could 
| now ever be brought to speak, although master of the 
English. He had a great distaste for New-York 
| hames, modes, and follies ; and ever since he was cut 
‘out by a red coat, cherished a mortal antipathy to 
/every man who wore that livery.. He disliked the 
_new system of education daily gaining ground in the 
| province, and the thousand innovations which its 
| change of masters had introduced. The fashionable 
| young men were coxcombs, and the fashionable young 
‘women only fit to dance, flirt, and make fools of 
themselves with the red coats. 

| For these and divers other substantial reasons, he 
‘determined that his adopted son should receive a 
domestic education under the care of the gocd 
Dominie Stettinius, pastor of the the congregation. 

** * * * * * * 

















































the human hand was the most perfect instrument ever 
invented. Ariel one year spent the proceeds of a whole 
crop in devising inventions for exterminating field 
mice ; while Egbert secured half of his by labor and 
attention. Somehow or other, so it was, 
grew richer every year, and the other was always 
in want of money. 

‘They won’t be here to-day,” 
morning, 


said Dennis, one 
after his elder brother and himself had been 
sitting with their heads inclined towards each other 
about two hours, without exchanging a word. 

‘ «They won’t be here to-day,” echoed Egbert, and 
there ended the conversation for an hour at least. 

‘“T think it will clear up before noon,’ quoth 
Dennis, eyeing the clouds as they separated above, 
disclosihg a piece of clear blue sky. 

‘I think it will,” responded 

naitter was settled. 

‘The expected arrivals 


Egbert, and the 


were Colonel Vancour’s 


her education at the boarding-school, was now on her 
home from New-York with her mother. The 
reader 
by the invention of steamboats, and when a 
genuine Albany packet never dreamed of 


wav 
re 


sailing 


hich and dry acround. 


3% precious as it is now. 
spare so much time, because he has not only to make, 


hut to spend a fortune befor 
e been next to an imposs 


he dies, 






; 
Oo persuace a 





lity te 
to risk a quick passage to“the oth er world, for the 
sake of shortening his journey in this.’ 
talina, the he roine of the story 
t of these brothers. 
e, 2s all heroines are, 
character is well drawn, as is also that of Sybrandt, 
the hero, which we shall give in the author’s own 
words, by publishing 
CHAPTER It. 

ris introduced to a bashful younsy Genileman! 

Sybrandt Westbrook was the only son of a distant || 
fomale kinswoman of the Vancour family ; once, it | il 
\was supposed, a great favorite of Mr. Dennis, who |! 
iad been suspected of something more than a mere | 
ising to the lady. She was a beauty and an heiress, || 

id married a British officer at New- York, who |) 
issipated her fortune, and finally went home and | 
never returned. She left an only son, without fortune, 


4 a protector to his infancy. But he found one in! 
| 


, was the daughter 
She is handsome, of 


Oi Lue 


olde 


eours 


The Read 


that one | 


fe and daughter, the latter of whom, having finished |; 


will be pleased to recollect that it was long |, 


but with a fair wind, nor searcely ever passed the 
‘ Overslaugh without paying the compliment of running | 


But the fact is, people were | 
cither so much in a hurry, nor was their time half | 
In those days a man was | 
a! his life making a fortune ; at present he cannot | 


It would | 
man | 


and we think that the || 


This worthy divine, by desire of Mr. Dennis Vancour, 
took the entire charge of Sybrandt, at the age of seven 
years, and made a great scholar of him at nineteen. 
|The good man was so zealous in plying him with 
books that he forgot men, and above all, women, who 
|/are as necessary to the formation of mind and manners | 
(as they are to the creation of man himself. The 
‘consequence was, that the youth grew up a shy, 
awkward, reserved, abstract being, without the vivacity 
‘of his age, and ignorant as a child, without knowledge 
lof the world, which, like small change, is essential to 
| the every day transactions of life. There was nothing 


.a woman, particularly a young woman, whose very 


‘on the face of the earth he was so much afraid of as| 


shouts of uncheched vivacity, nature would yearn jp 
his heart to partake of the frolic which she hersely 
had provided for the little sons and daughters of mer, 
But every glance from the everlasting book of tasks 
was watched and checked by the good dominie, who 
had long outlived the recollection of his youthfy! 
feelings, and buried every impulse of nature under the 
mighty mass of scholastic rubbish, which the incessay: 
labors of threescore years had concentrated in hx 
memory. 
inestimable value ; but still I doubt it may be bough 
too dearly. Why should the season of childhood, 
which God and nature have ordained to be a period of 
freedom from cares and toils, be cenverted into one o! 
labor and anxiety, for the sake of a little premature 
knowledge, which the early and tender intellect js 
unable to comprehend, or the comprehension of whic) 
requires an effort of mind which stints its growth for 
ever afterward? Knowledge should only keep pace 
with the natural growth of the human faculties. If it 
comes to exceed the powers of the mind, and to te 
too great for the grasp of our reason and judgment, 
‘the overburthened intellect becomes but an ass, 
‘laden with treasures of no use to the bearer, and 
only calculated to oppress the wholesome vigor 
and vivacity of nature. When I see a little urchin, 
who ought to be enjoying nature’s holiday, ant 
strengthening his constitution by wholesome exercis: 
||to bear the vicissitudes of the world in after-times, 
kidnapped and sent to school, to sit on a bench for 
four or five hours together, employed in learning by 
rote what he is unable to comprehend, I cannot hel) 
contémplating him as the slave and the victim of the 
| vanity of the parent and the folly of the teacher. 
| Such a system is only calculated to lay a foundation 
| for disease and decripitude, to stint the physical ani 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





presence seemed to turn him into stone, and lock|| 
up the springs of thought as well as action. But| 
, notwithstanding all this, woman was the divinity of 
i his soul, worshipped in secret in his rural walks and 
solitary contemplations. 
own creation was ever present to his imagination, 
and the propensity to love, which is the universal | 


characteristic of youth, only became the more intense 
from his entire abstraction from the will and the means 


Some ideal mistress of his! 


| of its gratification. Thus, while from a consciousness 

of his awkwardness and embarrassinent, he shunned 
| all personal communion with woman, his whole soul 
| was filled and animated by a latent smothered fire, a 
sleeping Cupid, which when once roused into action 
by opportunity and an object, was destined to become 
the ruling influence of his life. 

The person and aspect of Sybrandt were eminently 
handsome ; but his manners and address deplorably 
rustic and ungainly. When addressed abruptly, | 
his awkward embarrasment had the appearance of'| 
stupidity ; habits of abstraction 
‘that he often gave the most silly answers imaginable. 
Thus he grew up, with little to recommend him to the 
; respect or affection of his fellow-creatures around |) 
but a sort of harmless stupidity, which the good 
dominie was pleased to call the gravity of wisdom 
His vivacity, if nature had ever given him any, wa 
entirely repressed by hard studies, want of company, 


and such were his 


} 


|| Worthy Stettinius, who plied him with tasks day and 
|| night. Hisshoulders. had become rounded like those 





| and relaxation, reinforced by the stern gravity of the || 


| intellectual growth, and to produce a premature olf 
} age of body and mind. 
| Sybrandt had seen but little of his cousin Catalina, 
||as their relationship was denominated, previous to 
| her being sent to the boarding-school; and less o! 
! her from that time. True, the young lady spent her 
vacations at home, but Sybrandt was either too hard ai 
his studies, or too bashful to be much in her company. 
When this happened, he was pretty certain to be 
more than commonly stupid and embarrassed, so that 
Catalina had long set him down as little better than a 
sleepy country bumpkin of the first pretensions. The 
youth had anticipated her arrival and final sojourning 
at her father’s mansion, as an event of great interes! 
to him. True, he. felt convinced in his own mint, 
that he should never dare to look her full in the face, 
or enjoy either ease or pleasure in her society. Yet 
still her abode so near him would furnish a new 
and charming object for his abstract devoirs ani 
She would become the idee: 
the bright vision of his 








| | 


| 
|| solitary contemplations. 
| comy yanion of his rambles ; 
||imagination, and give a zest to his existence 1 
| that visionary world which furnished almost all the 
||materials of his happiness. He was excessively 
cious to sce her, and punctual in his attendance 
storm lasted and 


ans 
{| at he mansion house while the 
| ‘there was no immediate prospect of the young lady’s 
} arrival; but the moment the ‘ Patroon’ came in sight 
his heart failed him, and he retreated into the fields, 
‘there to enjoy an imaginary mecting which he dared 


inot encounter in reality. He embraced his cousin: 


ertainly 0 


he 
‘elivered 
is sheepis 
not to reco 
o the syst 
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Assuredly learning is a thing of almos§ 


uperiority 


Ariel, 


|, of advancing decrepitude, and he had acquired a habit || kissed her cheek; made the most gallant, eloquent 
| of stooping which destroyed the manliness and dignity || speeches; gazed in her face wih eager eyes of 
of his figure. | admiration ; and, in short, enjoyed in imagination @ 

With him, the hap ppy days of childhood had been  antiensee exactly opposite to that which the reality w ould 
the season of senpttul toil. While he saw from the || have presented. Happy, thrice happy is the man 
window of his scholastic prison the little urchins of | who can thus create a paridase around him, and spin 
, the neighborhood sporting in the meadows, or on} | his enjoyments, as it were, from his own materials. 
the white sandy riyor-beach, and heard their shrill) | This is a species of domestic manufacture that 
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ertainly ought to be encouraged by the government. 
i. Dennis Vancour was somewhat indignant at | 
he ignominious retreat of Sybrandt, to whom he 
‘elivered a Dutch lecture at their next interview, on | 
is sheepishnesss. ‘The good man took especial care 


ot to recollect that it was in a great measure, owing | 


o the system of education inflicted upon him by the | 
‘ominie, with his entire approbation. He insisted 
nn his accompanying him, the next morning, to | 
say his devoirs to the young lady ; and accordingly an 
nterview took place between them. On the part of | 
‘vbrandt it was shy and embarrassed, a mixture of) 
ride and timidity ; on that of Catalina, sprightly and 
ood-humored with a sly expression of slighting 
uperiority, which, to one of his quick feelings was | 
alculated to increase his embarrassment, and make | 
jim appear still more awkward and stup.d. The 
cisy, but well-meaning Ariel, made matters still 
vorse, by occasionally urging the young man to ‘ buck 
py” as he called to the young lady, and show his 
reeding. Poor Sybrant wished | himself a thousand 
siles away. By the time dinner was served, his 
ead felt like a great bag of wool, and his heart ached 
vith en oppressive load of imaginary contempt and 
idicule, which he thought he saw in the eyes of every 
ne, more especially those of Catalina. Ariel, who 
atnext him was perpetually jogging him in the side, 
» offer some civility to the young lady, and at length 
yrought him up to the hardihood of asking her to take 
) class of wine, which he did in a voice so low that 
nobody heard him. 

‘Try again,’ whispered Ariel: ‘zounds! man, you 
ould not hear yourself, I am sure.’ 

Sybrandt tried again, but his voice died away in 
sumurs. Ariel was out of patience. 
oared he in a voice that made Sybrandt quake,— 
A-hem! Catalina, your cousin asks you to drink wine 
“ith him.’ The glasses were filled, but unfortunately 
Ariel, who was none of the smallest, sat directly 
between the young people, and intercepted Sybrandt’s 
‘ew of his cousin. When Sybrandt leaned forward 
ocatch the lady’s eye, Ariel did the like, from an 
nherent sympathy with motion, originating in his 
uveterate antipathy to sitting still ; and thus they 
ontinued bobbing backwards and forwards till Cata- 
ina could restrain herself no longer, and laughed 
utright. Habits and dispositions like those of 
ybrandt never fail to take the laugh and the ridicule 
ll to themselves, even when they are only parties 
oncerned. The young man actually perspired with 
gony, and when at length he gained an opportunity 
bf bowing to the lady, his nerves were in such a state 


‘ A-hem!’ 


; ners, this young man concealed a proud sensibility, 
| that withered under the sense of ridicule and contempt. 
|The very thought, the very shadow of a thought, that 
he had been the object of either, stung him with a 
ifeeling of self-abasement, of keen-cutting mortifica- 
tion, that brought drops of agony from his heart, and 
wrung the perspiration from his aching forehead. 
Such a temper aggravates the slightest matters into 
stings and nettles 


3 With a watchful, anxious solicitade, 
it lies in wait for poisons to nourish its own infirmity, 
and makes its own keen sensibilities to the merest 

trifles the measure of' the feelings of others. In five 

‘minutes after Sybrandt’s departure from the mansion 

| house, every circumstance connected with his morti- | 

fications, was entirely forgotten by all but himself. 

But the recollection continued to rankle in his mind 

‘fora long while afterward, rendering him, if possible, 

/a thousand times more shy, apprehensive, and sensi- 

| tive than before. He never entered the old mansion 

| that the scene of the dimner-table did not present itself 


‘eae 
| with accumulated 


circumstances of mortification, | 
| paralyzing his gayety, oppressing his understanding, 
| and giving to his actions a degree of awkward restraint 
| that made his company painful as well as irksome to 
Catalina. It was indeed but seldom that he could be 
induced to seek her society, though she was ever the | 
|companion of his solitude; the theme of a thousand | 
| airy visions of the future, which he indulged without | 
ithe remotest idea, or even wish torealize. He lived | 
/upon his own imaginings, of which, though self was 
always the centre, the circumference comprehended 
the universe. The influence of solitude on the selfish 
| principle is almost omnipotent. He who lives to him- 
self, and by himself, becomes as it were, the object of 
| his own idolatry. Having little to draw off his atten- 
| tion from himself alone, the claims, the actions, the 
| desires, the happiness of his fellow-creatures never 
| intrude, or if they intrude at all, it isas mere auxilia- 
| ries, or obstacles to his supreme dominion. Upon him 
the social feeling, which is the source of a thousand 
virtues, never operates, except perhaps in some imagi- 
nary revery that calls’ up a momenty impulse of kind- 
/ness or humanity, which dies away without ever being 
| Imbodied into action. 


He lives and moves, and has 


| ments, concentrated in himself alone. 

| Sybrandt was an example of these truths. Tis 
| principles were all good, and he practised no vices. 
| Yet neither his talents nor his virtues were ever 
| brought into exercise in a communion with his fellow 
| beings, because his pride, timidity, and sensitiven 
drove him continually from society, to nourish the 


ess 

















f agitation that he was incapable of swallowing. 


| perpetual contemplation of self, by pondering on the 


| his being, his enjoyments, his regrets, and disappoint- 


The wine took the wrong way, and nearly suffocated || ridicule and contempt which was ever present to his 


, “3: | ‘ . ' > 3 
he luckless lad, who was only relieved by an ungov- || imagination. Thus all his acquirements and all his \| 


Pmable fit of coughing, during which he precipitated 
is draught in the face of honest Ariel. 

‘Blitzen !’ exclaimed Dennis, in an under tone ; 
or he was extremely anxious his adopted son should 
0 credit to his education. 

‘A-hem! zounds!’ cried Ariel, wiping his eyes, 
‘why, Sybrandt, one would think you mistook it for 
p dose of physic.’ The young lady exchanged a 
ignificant smile with her mother, and the good 
Lgbert, according to his custom, said nothing. 

The dinner passed off without any other catastro- 
phe, though poor Sybrandt trembled to his very heart- 
trings, and siuddered when he put any thing into his 
outh, lest it might go the wrong way. He escaped, 
Bs soon as possible, and sought his usual communion 
With his friend and counsellor, solitude. Here his 
agination revelled in tortures of its own creation, 
and painted in the most exaggerated colours the 
cenes that had just occurred. Under the Doric 
roughness and simplicity of his appearance and man- 


| good qualities lay dormant, amid the violent action of 


| 


| 





| world. 







to, figure at the ‘ Dutchman’s Fireside,’ 






| 
| 


\| Legend of our own formation, yclept ‘ Peabody’ 







Timothy Peabody, who, if not the same, was exactl 
just such another, 





But we do not intend to accus 









these sketches in our next. 
But our remarks are occupying too much spac 














feelings and considerations that were exclusively sel- | 

fish. It remained to be seen what such a being might | 
or would become when placed in conflict with his 
i fellows under the incitements and temptations of the 


These are the principal characters which are made 
But they 
are not the only ones, By the bye, we think we have | 
the character of ‘ Timothy Weasel,’ depicted in a | 


Leap,’ the hero of which we were pleased to call | 


Mr. Paulding of plagiarism »—perhaps he never read 
the story, and if he has, it only increases our self-es- 
teem. We have astrong intention of giving our read- 
ers a chance to judge, for themselves, by giving both 


and we must be brief. Well, then, as a whole. we 
dislike the work, not because it does not possess mer- 
it, but because it does not meet our expectations ;- 
but as a series of sketches, descriptive of scenery. 
character and customs, it is excellent. Though in 
incident it is various and unconnected, yet the same 
characters are of course continued through the work, 
and the bashful Sybrandt and the volatile Catalina, 
after a series of events, tending to verify the saying of 
, old Will Shakspeare, 
* The course of true love never did run smooth,’ 

finally become ‘ one flesh;’ and to those who wish te 
know the whole particulars, we would say 
book. 


read the 


TRUE BEAUTY. 

It is a low and degrading idea of that sex, which 
was created to refine the joys, and soften the cares of 
humanity, by the most agreeable participation, to eon- 
| sider them merely as objects of sight. This is abridg- 
ing them of their natural extent of power, to put them 
on a level with their pictures. How much nobler is 
the contemplation of beauty, heightened by virtue, 


| and commanding our esteem and love, while it draws 


|, our observation! How faint and spiritless are the 


| 


\\charms of a coquette, when compared with the real 


| loveliness of innocence, piety, good humor and truth ; 
| virtues which add a new softness to sex, and even 
| beauty! That agreeableness which must have other- 
| wise appeared no longer in the modest virgin, is now 
| preserved in the tender mother, the prudent friend, 
and the fathful wife. Colors, artfully spread upon 
canvass, may entertain the eye, but not affect the 
heart; and she who takes no care to add to the nat- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


5j ural graces of the person any excellent qualities, 
| 


|may be allowed still to amuse as a picture, but not to 
| triumph as a beauty. 

‘| When Adam is introduced by Milton describing 
Eve in paradise, and relating to the angel the impres- 
jsions he felt upon seeing her at first creation, he 
| does not represent her like a Grecian Venus by her 
|shape or features, but by the lustre of her mind, 
which shone in them, and gave them the power of 
| charming : 


| 


Grace was in all her steps, heav’n in her eye, 
In all her gestures dignity and love. 





Without this irradiating power, whatever her glass 
||may tell her to the contrary, her most perfecting 
| a E Ni 
| features are uninformed and dead. 





| Well, Mr. Editor of the Stonington Pheonix, we 


|| have read the half column which you have devoted to 
\|a notice of ‘ The Boquet, but do not altogether like 
|| your remarks upon ourself. 


You say,—* As a whole, 
| the style of the Editor is not sprightly enough to square 
| with our notions.’ Why, there is not a less sprightly 

|| paragraph in the whole number, than the one you have 

quoted, with a strong expression of approbation. But 

just ask yourself how one could be sprightly, when 

surrounded by the thousand troubles which are 

attendant upon the commencement of a new project. 

Brother, hope for better things hereafter, 

With regard to our friend ‘ Algeroy,’ he has again 
become ‘a stroller,’ whither or wherefore, we know 
not, but doubtless he will call tocomfort you. Perhape 
his ‘sprightly’ wit has already put an end to your 
|‘ doleful lamentations.” We have not seen or heard 
aught of him since he disappeared in a ‘cloud of 
steam,’ but are in hepes that he will profit by your 
advice, and some day, furnish another of his‘ records.’ 

Pray, brother Editor, what mean you by ‘sweet Meg?’ 
We suspect that ‘ thereby hangs a tale.’ 

The name of our publication, being rather an odd 
one, and not found in any English Dictionary, we find 
that it is often erroneously pronounced Bow-quet. 
The correct pronunciation, according to Dr. Webster, 
is Boo-ka. 
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that chain our spirits to the gates of Paradise.’’—Prentice. 


DREAMS. 


BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


Anp what is it to dream? It is to have 
A spiritual being. ’Tis to loose 
Th’ unsleeping mind from matter, and believe 
Miraculous and godlike gifts our own. 
It is to touch all nature with the wand 
Of fancy, and be true and beautiful 

~. Amid a truer and more beautiful world. 
{t is to need no contrast, that the light 
About us may be visible, and joy 
Mistaken not for sorrow. Tis to know 
The talisufan of motion, and soar on 
To the high places of the upper air, 
Like a superior spirit. *Tis to glide 
Out upon chainless wanderings, uncheck’d 
By time, or distance, or the circumstance 
Of waking reason. ’Tis to weave long years 
Of a still, midnight hour; or crowd a life 
into a glowing moment; and amid 
The measure and the harmony that float 
‘bout us like an element, to find 
ithuriel’s whisper, but a—breakfast bell! 


There’s purity in dreams. The passions lie, 
With the dull qualities of earth, asleep ; 
And the lew interests of life are changed 
for the etherial vision. We erase 
Dark feelings with fantastic incident; 
And feel cool fingers laid upon the brow 
Where the hot flush is burning. We retrace 
Ail early time in dreams; and hear the low, 
Deep cadences of prayer, and press the hand 
‘fhat led us to our happy slumbers then. 

a 


We look on riper seasons with the eye 
That painted them all sunshine, and forget 
‘That we have found them shadows; and we trust 


Life’s broken reed as lightly, and repeat 
Our first young vow as movingly, again. 


Such dreams refresh the feelings, like a pure 
And high communion; for the spirit wears 
No fetter of a poor, particular world, 

And waits no cold and selfish reasoning, 

To measure out its fervor; bat goes back 
Upon the purer memories, and lives o’er 
The brighter past, alone; and when the heart 
Hath buried an affection, it unclothes 

Its image from the drapery of the grave, 

And wins it to its olden tenderness. 


I’ve read of one in story, who had laid 

His young love in the grave. The seasons came 
And went, like shadows over him, for years; 
And then the world grew brighter, and he heard 
A melody in Nature’s goings on; 

And a sweet cousin’s voice, that tempted him 
{nto the sunshine and the air, became 

The music of his happiness, and so 

He married her. One night she was awake, 
And gazing on his features, as the moon 

Shone through the casement on them. A large tear 
Stole from his eye, and as his lips were stirred 
With the low murmur of his dream, she caught 
The name of the departed. He awoke, 

And she repioach’d him tearfully for love 

Kept secret in his heart; and then he kissed 
Her tears away, and told her that his love 

Was faithfully her own, although in dreams 

An angel came to him sometimes, and woke 

A buried thought of one as beautiful. 


“There is poetry in the harmonies of Nature—in the gentle 
influences of love, and of affliction—in the quiet broodings of the 
oul over the memories of early years, and in the thoughts of glory 














BURIAL OF THE YOUNG. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


Tuere was an open grave,—and many an eye 
Look’d down upon it. Slow the sable hearse 
Moved on, as if reluctantly it bore 

The young, unwearied form, to that cold couch, 
Which age and sorrow render sweet to man. 
—There seem’d a sadness in the humid air, 
Lifting the long grass from those verdant mounds 
Where slumber multitudes.— 


—There was a train 
Of young, fair females, with their brows of bloom, 
And shining tresses. Arm iu arm they came. 
And stood upon the brink of that dark pit, 
In pensive beauty, waiting the approach 
Of their companion. She was wont to fly 
And meet them, as the gay bird meets the spring, 
Brushing the dew-drop from the morning flowers, 
And breathing mirth and gladness. Vow she came 
With movements fashion’d to the deep-toned bell :— 
She came with mourning sire, and sorrowing friend, 
And tears of those who at her side were nursed 
By the same mother. 


Ah! and one was there, 
Who, ere the fading of the summer rose, 
Had hoped to greet her as his bride. But death 
Arose between them. The pale lover watch’d 
So close her journey through the shadowy vale, 
That almost to his heart, the ice of death 
‘Enter’d from hers. There was a brilliant flush 
Of youth about her,—and her kindling eye 
Pour’d such unearthly light, that hope would hang 
Even on the archer’s arrow, while it dropp’d 
Deep poison. Many a restless night she toil’d 
For that slight breath which held her from the tomb, 
Still wasting like a snow-wreath, which the sun 
Marks for his own, on some cool mountain’s breast, 
Yet spares, and tinges long with rosy light. 
Oft o’er the musings of her silent couch, 
Came visions of that matron form which bent 
With nursing tenderness, to soothe and bless 
Her cradle dream: and her emaciate hand 
In trembling prayer she raised—that He who saved 
The sainted mother, would redeem the child. 
Was the orison lost?—Wheunce then that peace 
So dove-like, settling o’er a soul that loved 
Earth and its pleasures?—Whence that angel smile 
With which the allurements of a world so dear 
Were counted and resigned?—that eloquence 





So fondly urging those whose hearts were full 

Of sublunary happiness, to seek 

A better portion? Whence that voice of joy, 

Which from the marble lip in life’s last strife 

Burst forth, to hail her everlasting home? 

—Cold reasoners! be convinced. And when ye stand 
Where that fair brow, and those unfrosted locks 
Return to dust,—where the young sleeper waits 

The resurrection morn,—Oh! lift the heart 

In praise to Him, who gave the victory. 





A R R I A ° 
(Paetus Cecinna, a Roman Senator, when imprisoned by Clau- 
dius, was visited by his wife, Arria, who urged him to escape 
by his own hand, an ignominious death by the axe of the 
executioner; aud when the Senator shrunk from the trial, 
she set him the exainple, and presented him with his sword, 
yet warm with her own blood, saying— It is not painful, 
Poetus!*}--Roman History. 
Her form—it is not of the sky, 
Nor yet her sex above; 
Her eye—it is a woman’s eye, 
And bright with woman’s love ;— 
Nor look, nor tone revealeth aught 
Save woman’s quietness of thought : 
And yet around her is a light 
Of inward majesty and might. 


Her lord is fettered by her side 
In soul and strength subdued ; 
Yet looks she on him with a pride, 
Fonder than when she viewed 
His mailed form, in the brightest hour 
Of victery, applause, and power. 
When fortune beamed upon his brow, 
She loved not as she loveth now. 

















She loved, as Roman matron should, 
Her hero’s spotless name : 

She would have calmly seen his blood 
Flow on the field of fame; 

But could not bear to have him die, 

The sport of each plebean eye— 

To sce his stately neck bowed low, 

Beneath the headsman’s dastard blow. 


She brought to him his own bright brand, 
She bent a suppliant knee, 

And bade him, by his own right hand, 
Die, freeman, ’mid the free! 

In vain—the Roman fire was cold 

Within the fallen warrior’s mould :— 

Then rose the the wife and woman high,. 

And died—to teach him how to die ! 


‘It is not painful, Poetus.’—Ay ! 
Such words could Arria say, 

And view, with an unaltered eye, 
Her life-blood ebb away. 

Professor of a purer creed, 

Nor scorn nor yet condemn the deed, 

Which proved—unaided from above, 

The deep reality of love. 


Ages, since then, have swept along,— 
Arria is but a name ;— 

Yet still is woman’s love as strong,— 
Still woman’s soul the same :— 

Still soothes the mother and the wife 

Her cherished ones ’mid care and strife: 

‘It is not painful Poetus ’—still 

Is love’s word in the hour of ill. 





THE DISINTERRED WARRIOR. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
Garner him to his grave again, 
And solemnly and softly lay 
Beneath the verdure of the plain, 
The warrior’s scattered bones away. 
Pay the deep revererice taught of old,— 
The homage of man’s heart to death; 
Nor trifle even with the mould 


Once quickened with the Almighty’s breatis. 


The soul hath hallow’d every part ;— 
That remnant of a marfial brow, 
Those ribs that held the mighty heart, 


That strong arm—ah! ’tis strengthless now. 


Spare then, each mouldering fragment spare, 
Of.God’s own image—let them rest, 

Till not a trace shall speak of where 
The awful likeness was impressed. 


For he was fresher from the hand 

. ‘ 

That formed of earth the human face, 
And to the elements did stand 

In nearer kindred thivu our race. 
In many a flood to madness tost, 

In many a storm has been his path, 
He hid him not from heat or frost, 

But met them, and defied their wrath 


Then were they kind—the forest here, 
Rivers and stiller waters paid 

A tribute to the net and spear 
OF the red ruler of the shade. 

Fruits on the woodland branches lay, 
toots in the shaded mould below; 
The stars looked forth to teach his way, 

The still earth warned him of the foe. 


A noble race! but they are gone, 
With their old forests wide and deep, 
And we have built our bomes upon 
Fields where their generations sleep. 
Their fountains slake our thirst at noon, 
Upon their hills our harvest waves, 
Qur lovers woo beneath their moon, 
Ah! let us spare at least their graves. 





The love of praise, howe’er concealed by art, 
Reigns more or less, and glows in every heart ; 
The proud to gain it, toils on toils endure, 

The modest shun it, but to make it sure.— Young. 
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